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English, for my part—they seem to be of a 
different country to what I remember them 
| before the revolution.” 

vHS ENGLISH OF FORMER TIMES AND THE) ‘Thus spoke an old waiter at my hotel, in 
ENGLISH OF THE PRESENT DAY. ja very angry tone of voice, and with every 
imuscie of his countenance evincing disap- 

oe | pointment at time’s alteration. 
Tis only nonsense, hecause I speak it, who am al ] began to consider, whether the waiter’s 
roor fellow; but ee ie sense, and substantial | rhapsody was mere anger and discontent, 
paged yt arma of ten amen 1 meted ao ; Ms Gt oF whether there were some grounds to jus- 
Dayven's Ampllityon | tify the remarks in part.—Were the Eng- 
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** Quantum mutatus ab illo !-—"" 


sean . ilish so difierent thirty odd years ago? Let 
[BY THE NERMIT IN FRANCE. } me see: I remember Lord Lavish at Paris, 
om (in the year 88, and Sir Godfrey Goldfinch, 


“ A prerty sum fora Milord Anglais to! General Greatheart, and Omnium the ban- 
ciweto a waiter! a franc, forsooth, for three, ker, the tworakes Hazard and Archer, and 
day’s residence in the hotel;—then so cap- half-a-dozen country squires. Malord ra- 
tious about the bill—both as to the casting! ined himself in two years, the baronet spent 
vpof it, and the amount; and then taking|ten thousand pounds in one winter, the 
ihe trouble to read every article, and cail| gaming tables hit the General very hard, 
for half bottles of wine!—fie upon the) the banker left lotsof roleaux behind him, 
shabby fellow! how unlike the English of|and the two rakes, after dipping their pro- 
former times! they never spoke but by| perty very deep, carried off two opera dan- 
Louis-d’ors, and paid every look with a six- lcers with them to London, I remember, 
irane piece ;—could not wet their feet, nor, also, that our countrymen used to go to 
dirty their pumps by crossing the street ; a,court at Versailles, in clothes that cost 
glass coach was waiting on them night and three thousand livres and upwards, that I 
day, anda hired French servant always at) myself paid double that sum, and was like a 
their elbow ;—then they never looked at! paste-board covered with spangles and foil. 
the bill, but it was bon, and the ready-mo-| I recollect that we were every where re- 
ney down ;—and they drank so hard and, ceived, and courted in many places; that 
paid so well ;-—and they belonged to all the | ihe waiters, and postillions, and hotel-keep- 
clubs, and played gros jeu (deep) ;—-and if ers, used all to be cap in hand to us, and 
they were ruined in a winter, why they; that we could have got any credit that we 
finished the scene like princes—nobody| pleased, nor did I ever then hear of an 
knew their difficulties at home. An Eng-} Englishman’s doing a dishonourable thing ; 
ishman’s word was his bond: but now such) whereas now you searcely can enter a 
aset of pitiful misers and mechanics—such | fodging-louse or tavern, or apply to a tailor 
ialf-pay and no-pay oflicers—such shabby- for a coat, but he asks for some milord, 
essed things, going every where on foot,| who never was a milord, or some capitaine 
and dining at the cheapest houses, and con-| un tel, who never was a captain; some 
‘ent with the win ordinaire ; such hagelings| Monsieur Tonson, or Jolinson, who went 
at paving, and such shufilings not to pay ; | away in hisdebt. The stories against the 
uch bilking and saving, that nobody will] English are endless. What can have oc- 
tke their word for a crown ;—none but the | casioned the mighty change? Are the peo- 
quality came here formerly, now every pal-| ple different as to nature, or condition * The 
'y whipper-snapper looks like a parrot on latter I strongly suspect, else why should 
‘he top of a coach, and sees Paris fora tri-| the contrast be so striking ? 
‘e:—where one penny is given toa waiter| Previously to the French revolution, the 


tow, a Louis-d’or used to be thrown care-! number of English travellers was usfimitely 
‘sly in former times. I amsickof the’ less than :tis at present, and the amount of 
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British subjects residing abroad bere no;debts with punctuality, on which accoun: 
proportion whatever to (he present immense | his credit stood high ; his good sense regu- 
mass. [tis indeed painful to see so greata, lated lina as to dress, for which reason he 
body of people migrated fiom difforcnt na-| was rather imitated than caricatured ; last. 
fions: in the times first alluded to, and ly,if Was no cheap thing to travel like a 
evenim the short peace, net only was the: centleman, and it was not the fashion to go 
number of intabitants of the Three King- | abroad meanly and miserably in diligences, 
doms en roysze considerably sm iler, but: and to frequent low eating-houses, and te 
: ed of the hieher lodge im sky parlours at a franc or two per 


they were mostly coniposed 
these residedon!| might; what a woeful alteration ! 


classes, and much fewer of th resid 
the continent than within those fast emhe ‘Phere is now an influx of tradesmen, ad- 
years. If you saw an English fanuly, inj ventirers, haif-educated boys, and low spe- 
former Limes, travelling on the Continent, | culators, ruined _ pigeons, and gazette: 
the object of their journey either was tol Greeks; of bankrupts, and of characters 
vive the last polsh of education to their’ whoecan no loner be tolerated at home. 
litated or;spread over the half of Lurope. an exten- 


7 


children, or to recruit them dehiult 
altered health; the nobility and the richest| sive list of the half-pay of the army and 
class of the gentry, viiled tie Coniinent) navy iitls up this measure to an astonishing 
for these purposes only, and three veors ab- magnitude, and these honourable men are 
sence from Engiand was ordinarily deemed  conounded with the raggamuffin tribe whi 
a sufficient period to answer all the purposes | misrepresent old England. A_ word too ¢ 
of the former object, the latter depending | passant of the half-pay of the army ; along 
on circumstances, could not be limited as to) and sanguinary Contest with mnany powerfu! 
time, but its duration was generally infinitely | nationsy made it necessary to have an impo- 
shorter than the time required for polished | sing military force, to officer which it was 
education, or for seeing the world. When|impossibie merely to select the nobility and 
three years were allotted to travelling, one, | rentry, men of talent, or the children of of- 
at most, was dedicated to France ; when ficers, or to procure young men to purchase 
sickness was the cause of migration, the cormuiusstons, hence ensigncies were given 
southern provinces were generally the seat, to persens for raising a certain number oi 
of residence ; it ia true, that a few da hing! men, subalterns were allowed to volunteer 
extravarant youths used occasionally to run ifromm the mnliuia, and these militia commis- 
over tothe French metropolis fur a short pe-| sions were not limited to landholders or to 
ried, and | once remember lord A ——)otlicers coming from the half-pay, but were 
starting froma masquerade in London, and | riven (often fora vote at an election), to 
travelling day and night, until he joined the | different classes in society ; I make this re- 
masked ball at the Opera House at Paris.) mark with all due respect for the militis, 
There were, doubtless, also a few families’ many recruits of which have distinguished 
which lived abroad from econoiny, or to them-clives on the plains of glory ; but! 
bring up a mortgaged estate; but for one must observe that such a formation of a 
of this description then in France, there: large part of the army has sent to the Con- 
are now one hundred. The description of iment very many young men parrowed 11 
English already named were al! known to. their circumstances, disappointed in their 
their ambassadors, and a great tmany of views, with unfinished educations, and de- 
‘hem were presented at the French court, prived of the means of living elegantly, 0° 
{what a falling of!) and indeed diplon. ti of renresenting the English man of fashio 
protection and ambassadorial hospitality, end of tnformaiion in ail his forms, and wit 
were very different in those days, and were al his requicites. A’ horrid drawback te 
more fit to be extended to these the hicher the respect due to the army and navy, an 
classes, than to the motley group sow seat- to the respectable civilians, also, is the sho; 
tered over France, Flanders, &+. Keeping train of puppies dressed @ fa mu 
Wethies on Ceitens ax tie dees ! ‘rire, and the adventurers ruming the chia 
Of the rainbow inthe shies, racter of the rentry, and giving themselves 
By promiscuous motives pursd ‘unbecoming airs, which are easily detect 
All abroad to see the worid : ; 
and as suon despised ; lastly, the 
The Englishman then was an object of cessitous men who take refuge o1 
respect, the knowledge of the French lan-) nent, and the rebellions, radical. 
guage formed a part of hs education, and part of society who bring the c 
thence he was not ridiculous in society; the disrepute, and whose feelings 
circle in which he moved at home, introdu-| have any), whose politics, and w 
ced him into one of the same rank abroad :) duct are so justly odious toa mo 
his sphere in life enabled him to live ele-; covernment, and to polite and we 
gantly on the Continent, and his birth and! society. The consequence is, that 
education gave him that honourable princi- | occurs in the street, the mob wi'l « 
ple which made it a law to discharee his!** Voil& les Anglais Varjoure’ 
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tian pass @ female in a coffee-house or a | 


shop with his hat nailed to his head, it is an 
Englishman of the present day; if a brace 
of fools come in drunk to the play, or opera, 


they are the English of these times; if awk- | 


ardness and pride, arrogance and vulgari- 
ty stand blended together in one compound, 


the English of the present day are saddled | 


with it, and the Frenchman will not be at 
the pains of selecting the plebeian from the 
patrician, the outcast from the man of fa- 
mily and property, but is too happy to con- 
found all characters together; first from an 
implacable dislike occasioned by the late 
war and its results, and secondly, from the 
comparison by which they gain (this gain 
however being that of the man above the 
fellow merely); and they will not take into 
consideration, that the cheap rate of travel- 
ling, the water carriage, steam-packets, 
&c., have caused an overflow of the dregs 
of the people on the shores of France and 
}ianders; so much so, that when an ilil- 
dressed passenger bumps on shore, “an 
Englishman of to-day!” re-echoes froin 
every quarter;—the French and Flemish 
ought, on the contrary, tomake a nice dis- 


crimination betwixt man and man, and, ere | 


they asperse the British character, they 
siould inquire who is this man who calls 
himself an Englishman? Is he a gentle- 
man, or a vagabond, one come for honoura- 
ble purposes, or a refugee? a traveller ora 
sharper ?—then would the national charac- 
ter be duly appreciated, for vagrants and 
sharks belong to all countries, but merit 
ought to be identified with none. 

Touching dress, I was about to protest 
against the charges brought in accusation 
of Englishmen, and had just taken up my 
pen to state, that neatness and cleanliness, 
a decent gravity, and that sort of harmony 
which is called in a picture its being in 
rood keeping, characterize the Briton, 
when a fat man of low stature waddled into 
the court-yard of my hotel; he hada brown 
hat, ared face, grey hair, a purple nose, a 
dari blue cravat, a white* ivose coat, a yel- 
low waistcoat, olive coloured pantaloons, 
and drab linen half gaiters; the Iris was 
nothing to the variety of his hues; it will 
probably searcely be believed in the twen- 
tieth century that such a figure existed in 
the nineteenth, although the thing be at- 
tested and sirned by 

Tus WaANvertnG Ilermit. 
* There is a faint drab which is almost pure white. 


much worn in loose morning coats or tunics, by our 
‘eaux of the nineteenth century. 





—_—_ 





_ Writings of wit or genius, in the present 
umes, is but lighting a candle to the blind. 
~lt supplies them only with a glare, but af- 
“tds them no vievy, 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGUE. 


[ These letters were written by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, to her friend Lady Margaret Creighton, 
| Aunt of Lord Loudon, ove of whose answers is also 
given. They were written, as appears, some little 
| time previous to Lady Mary’s elopement with Mr. 
| Wortiey ] 


LETTER I. 


/To the Right Honourable Lady Mary 
| Creighton, at the Earl of Coudon’s, in 
the Privy Garden, White-hall. 


| Whar answer is to be made to a letter 
like yours? Icansay no new expressions 
| of gratitude to answer to perpetual new obli- 
| gations. Why was you so scrupulous ? 
Why, with so much reluctancy, give me a 
pleasure that could be allayed by nothing 
but that reluctancy ? Think yourselfe obli- 
ged to me,that Icheck the violent inclination 
that IT have to praise you. Why will you 
not permit me to say (I could not say how 
much) I esteem and value you ?—’Tis now 
candle light; my eyes hardly suffer me to 
see what I write; but yet, I cannot (if 1 
| had not promised it), f cannot forbear write- 
ling. Iwill no longer, since you have the 
| roodnesse to hear them, the indulgence to 
excuse, and the softnesse to pity, make any 
scrupell of entertaining you with every 
thought of mine, however extravagant or 
even faulty it might appear to the rest of the 
world. 

In you I dare confide every thing: your 
partial friendship will excuse it to your- 
selfe, and your fidelity conceal it from 
others. 





The partial men, unto our sex unjust, 

Cail us unfit for friendship or for trust ; 
Misled by them, by sad experience taughf, 
How few can love as truly as they ought ! 
All prudes the ugly, and coquettes the fair, 

I thought the sex unworthy of my care. 
Their credit lost how nobly you redeem, 
And show a woman that deserves esteem. 
You kindly pity where you must conden, 
The sad effect of an unhappy flame. 

No prudent airs (the vain pretence of pride) 
Reproves my weakness, or my pains deride ; 
You know (and knowing that your pity moves’. 
No crime avoidless like resistless love. 

But love is not the sin that they reprove,— 
It is the placing of my wretched love : 

A shining chariot and a hooby duke, 

A love so worthy had not met rebuke. 

Just gods, why see not others as I see! 

Or why were all his charms disclosed to me * 
Why is the world so stupid and so dull, 

Cr [not pleased with every titled foc! ? 


LETTER II. 

You do me wrong supposing I should 
be displeased at your letter; I find nothing 
in it but an occasion of thanks. Amongst 
my many faults, I have not that of takeing 
a just reproofe, otherwise than a real obli- 
gation. You have gained my esteem a 


thousand ways, but in nothing more, than 
so freely telling me what is illin me. I ac- 
knowledge all your advice to be good, and 
' to be delivered in the kindest manner; yet, 
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you reduce it to two heads useless to me : -- | last thing, you say that a great manny pe. 
To gain the esteem of the world—I despise ple live a bad life with a firm faith. I can 
the world; the whole esteem, nay, admira- never believe it: there are some incapable 
tion of it, would not give mea minute’s sat-| of governing their lives by reason; I think 
isfaction;—My future happinesse—I! have tis possible for their actions to contradict 
none, nor I expect none: my despair only, their beliefe, because “tis possible for them 
urges me to avoid thinking, to run upon | todo unreasonable ridiculous things: but, 
every thing can give diversion to my pain,; when I see a man in right sense passe a 
without adesign, or endeavouring at one. | whole life in doing a series of unjustifiable 
I am one wretched beyond a hepe; lost) actions, | generally conclude that man has 
happinesse, and not to be cured. Some: | read Hobbs, and believes nothing of the 
times. when I reflect on the wild things || matter. Most commonly men are doubt- 
have done, 1 am in a manner sorry; but ful, and that makes so manny people’s lives 
when I fall into my melancholy again, I | not of apiece; at sometimes they believe 
would exchange it for any other pain, and and tremble, nothing can be more devout 
fly toany thing can put it out of my head. ‘and abstemious; then infidelity gets the as- 
That desire of trifles you conden, I use cendant, and they fly otf to their first d 
ail my arts (o encrease: r would fumeoat) baucheries, and argue “ why should I de- 
every passion could fill my mind and bk ave | bar myselfe of a sure pleasure for an uncer- 
me no room for reflection. 1 find myselfe , tain prospect.” Women have most of them 
but too insensible. The pain of loseing too little reason for reflections, and I ain 
your esteem is something, | own, touches , perswaded manny of them heartily believe 
me; but without desireing it | consider, [all that is told’em, and would do if ’twas 
was born to be wretchcd, and have nothing | ten times more, and yet divide their time 
to expect but misfortunes. I know what 1, between their toilet and basset-table, §c, 
deserve, and am not surprised you think as | But ?tis a want of good sense; nobody can 
ill of me, as I do of myselfe. Lady Mar-' think and act at that rate. ’Tis possible 
garet, if you love me, I have that real a sensible and pious man may be transport- 
friendship for you, to beg you to forsake it. ed by a sudden passion, that gives him no 
Why will you fix your affection on the most , time to reilect, to the murder of another : 
unworthy, most unhappy creature, of your though his conscience knows the ualawful- 
acquaintance ? I was going to say, how | resse of it, his passion is his excuse in this 
can you? but you have said you do, and 1) world and the next ; but a sensible Chris- 
have an implicit faith ; it 1s not my fault. tian cannot live in a settled course of mur- 
I am sometimes long in answering your lot- der and robbery—will neither be of the 
ters; welive far from the post-town, and | bandittior highwaymen. When I hear 4 
often have not our Iciters tilla post or two! minister make an eloquent and learned ora- 
after they come. Tiiis is the real truth; I | tion against drunkennesse, and know le 
never fail to wrile the minute I receive, concludes that very evening with his pipe 
yours. ind his pot, | conclude that man a down- 
right atheist. Either drunkennesse is 2 
eenhe sin, or it isnot: if not, he is guilty of 1m- 
LETTER ITIl. ~ ! ‘ , 
| poseing on the people more than Heaven 





Tn several of your opinions I cannot agree | commands: if 36 is, he commits a knowii 
with you, but will not dispute it, since we | wilful deliberate sin. No man of sense 
agree in the main: you believe religion | does deliberately what he knows he shall be 
can be demonstrated by reason, and 1 think idamued iur. Fis want of a firm faith the 
faith would then be lost in certainty ; and + makes all violent griefes, impatient desires, 

The throne is darkness in th’ abysse of lizht, Se. This world would not have haif the 
A blaze of glory that forbids the sight; — value in people’s thoughts, if they was tuhy 


ve 
” 


Bute elie Ain. isch wrest, | persed of anothers nor would ay 
sible body be perplexed with them cares 
I take this submission of reason to be a} that we see they are. Here are my ‘ot 
duty more becomeing a Christian, than a/in few words. 1 have been 
curious definition of what cannot be made | sincere, if | have not been ver 
plain to humanity ; though I don’t see why ! 
we should dispute whether it can or cannot, 
since we both agree in the chiefe point—! LETTER IV. 
that a life governed by religion, is both our | I cannot imagine what to n 
duty and true interest. I could say several; long silence. You have so + 
unanswerable things to make good my first | never could forget me, I can 
position, but I will not have you think fur-| that possible. If you were 
ther than my opinion is, and am not solici- | should hear of it. ‘Are you so 
tous to bring you over to an opinion that is| lieve I have not writ? And aml ! 
neither (in itselfe) good or bad. As to the! ed for the fantts of the post ? 
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say have the same fate. 1 know not how 
‘o write a letter that Lam not sure will be 
received. There is a destiny in every 


iuing, and some people are born to be un- | 


happy. Ihad writ thus far when I receiv- 
ed yours, and it has reconciled me to my 
fortune. f ought not to complain, while 
vou are well and contunue me your friend- 
ship. 1 will justify myself from your accu- 
sations, (which I take, as they are meant, as 
proofs of areal friendship.) 1 will not deny 
appearances are sometiing against me; but 
my case is like nobody’s: I know no youn- 
ger sister has the circumstances of mine. 
Was she Lady Mary Schomberge, perhaps, 
! should use her better than Lady Mary 1s 
used. Lam very far (too far) from ill-na- 
ture—softnesse vanquishes tne immediately ; 
but my sister is not altogether that, as she is 
bred, *tis amongst a companny of people 
that are perpetually representing to her the 
advantages she has over me. [fer pride 


makes her apt to take every thing for an | 


affrout, and her folly to tell people she is af- 
fronted; which is very ridiculous, both in 
regard to herselfe and me: nobody thinks 
the better of her for hearing | think her a 
fool, or of me for telling her so. [I would 
not insinuate she is naturally proud: had 
her education been different, she would not 
lave so much valued the external goods of 
fortune as to think they added any thing to 
merrit. I should infinitely please my aunt 
and her, would [ show that I thought so tod, 
and was so humble to reverence her 15,0001. 
as something very much above me. While 
ihings are thus, I never intend to make my 
court to her: sheshall never say I made ad- 
vances to gain her friendship, because it 
might possibly be of some advantage of me. 
Perhaps you may blame these sentiments ; 
uay, perhaps you have reason ; and ts 
pride which gives me false notions of gene- 
rosity. To me there seems alwaies some- 
thing mean in endeavouring to please with 
a view of interest ; this is my way of act- 
ing with every creature that I think fancys 
l ought to pay a respect to their fortune or 
authority over me. Love may make me a 
slave. I can beg for a reconcilement, the 
first for pardon, and kneel to be forgiven 
where I love; but never will pay a homage 
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THE RATS OF HERODOTUS. 


NOTARING Is More astouisthivag in history 
considering the limited com u that 
existed among the nation 
than the universal dittusion © 
bles and superstitious among 
the knowledge they respec lis I, p 
scarcely ever spread beyond the 
their different empires. she mor 
quaiutance with the mations of miicdk 
extends, the more we fina this truth ve 
ed; andthe reader will, therefore, not . 
surprised to perceive a versiou of the singu- 
lar Egyptian rat story, related by Herodo- 
tus, contained in the ancient anvals of 
Ahotin, in Liltle Bokhara, transmitted by 

the Chinese; and a translation of which 
has been recently published in Paris by M. 
| Abel Remusat. 


| ‘The following is the story of Herodotus: 
| At the death of Anysis, he was succeeded 
by a priest of Vulcan, named Sethon. This 
| king greatly neglected the order of the 
warriors. When, soon after, a numerous 
|army, commanded by Sanacharib, king of 
| the Assyrians and Arabs, came to attack 
| Egypt, none of the Egyptian warriors would 
march. The priest-king, alarmed at this 
refusal, and uncertain what resolution he 
was to take, entered into the temple of Vul- 
can, and bewailed at the foot of the statue 
of the god, the misfortunes that threatened 
him, While he was uttering Lis complaints, 
sleep fell on him, and he dreamed that he 
saw the god standing by the side of him, 
and who, encouraring him, told him that 
with the help he was about to receive he 
should have nothing to fear from the Arab 
‘army. ‘The king, trusting to his vision, as- 
sembled all those who consented to follow 











' 


! him, and marched towards Pelusium, which 
\isthe point from which Egypt may be en- 
‘tered, having with him, no soldiers, but a 


| mob of merchants, artists, and tradesmen, 


He had scarcely arrived, when an infinite 


number of field rats spread in the enemy’s 


| camp, and in the course of one night gnaw- 
ed so completely the strings of their bows, 











where I see it is expected, to gratify the | their quivers, and even the straps of their 
prideof another. I know my S. KE, secret-| helmets, that the army, deprived of every 
'y flatters herselfe she shall be a great lady | species of arms, was compelled on the next 
while I remain in statu quo: if it ever hap- | day totake flight; and, being followed by 
pens, | shall be prouder to her than I am. | the Egyptians, lost a great many people. In 
Oa the contrary, if it be possible fortune | commemoration of this event we see, in the 
should ever change to my side, I will show | temple of Vulcan, a stone statue represent- 
| love my sister, but I despise her pride. ing Sethon with a rat in his hand, with the 
: a=—s=-== | inscription: ‘ On seeing me, learn to reve- 
rence the gods.” 


It is of little avail, what we know, if we 
do not know ourselves. 


Beware of those vices, which resemble 
virtues, 


= em 








The Chinese story is rather more curious, 
inasmuch asit tells us about a king of the 
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rats, who makes ihe promise of assistance 
in his own person. But au fait: 


A very numerous army of Fleeoang-noo 
(Turks) was invading the kingdom of Kho- 
tan. The king of this country was too 
weak to oppose such aneneiny. Tle there- 
fore ordered a sacrifice to be offered to the 
rats of the desert, and begged them to be 
his auxiliaries. The same night he saw in 
his dream a large rat, which said to him : 
** you have claimed our assistance; prepare 
your troops to fight a battle to-morrow, and 
you shall be victorious!” The next morn- 
ing the king aitacked the Heeoaung-noo un- 
awares. These, thus suddenly roused, has- 
tened to mount their horses, and put on 
their armour; but it was found that the har- 
ness of their horses, the clothes of the sol- 
diers, the strings of their bows, the straps of 
their cuirasses, in short every thing made 
of wool or linen, had been completely gnaw- 
ed and torn to picces by the rats. Thus de- 
prived of the means of defence, they fell 
under the blows of their enemies. Their 
general was killed, and the whole army ta- 
ken prisoners. The king of Khotan, wish- 
ing to show his gratitude for so important a 
service, built a temple, offered sacrifices, 
and since that time the people never ceased 
to make offerings in it.* 





* Since the country was conquered by the Moham 
medan Turks, and subjected to their religion, this 
worship of rats has, of course, ceased. 





THE ESSAYIST. 


PHRENOLOGY. 
Wuar can be more wonderful than that 








‘diversities of character among. individual; 
‘they give no explanation: they cannot teil 


| 


t 


they are lost when desired to explain how na- 
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which they give no account. Of the iniiniie 


whether genius be original or superinduced ; 


tions and families, for centuries together, 


‘continue to exhibit a similar character: the 


theory of dreaming is, in their system, a mys- 
‘tery as inexplicable as the union of soul and 
| body : they give no account of the cause and 
ivarieties of insanity: their system scarcely 


admits the yet notorious phenemenon that 


‘in different individuals particular faculties 
appear and disappear, earlier and later in life 
{than in others; and so on in many other in- 
| stances. 

Now, Phrenology professes to supply these 
| deficiencies; in particular, it professes to 
imake the scicnce of mind practically usefal 
in life, as a sure guide in education and in 
legislation, and it founds those pretensions 
ion facts. Yet fools call it fancy and raving! 
'To them we condescend no answer: but to 
‘another ciass of objectors we feel a personal 
respect that calls for one. They think the 
science adverse to religion, because they 
‘imagine it to be a svstem of materialism ; 
‘and they fear that it is a dangerous one. On 
ithe subject of its danger, while we assure 
(these worthy individuals that their alarm is 
grounded solely on a misappreliension of the 
|true nature of the study, we boldly say, that 
in all inquiries, TRUTH is the grand object of 
‘pursuit, and that where it is, there can no 
danger be. The objection of materialism 
again, is purely a mistake. In all systems 
of metaphysics, the universe is divided into 
matter and mind: of neither of these sub- 
stances do we know the essence: we know 
them only by their qualities: the ens which 
possesses hardness, colour, &c. or exhibits 





in these times, 2000 years down from the. imagination, reason, and so forth, w. know 
days of Aristotle, the genus omne ofmetaphy- | not at all; though seeing that the qualities 
sicians should be at sea, even with regard to |of each are essentially different, we think 
their most elementary principles? What) ourselves entitled to conclude that the su- 
more inexplicable, than that in the business | strata in which these qualities inhere, are 


of life (in the cure even of insanity, for ex-! different in their ess Again, while we 
} ent ip r essence. Again, 
j 


ample) those men who profess to make mind |see matter existing separately in every de- 


their study, nevershould be referred to for ad- 
vice ; that, on the contrary, metaphysicians, 
are proverbially ignorant of men as they ap- 
pear in society, and are, in all countries, ridi- 
culed even on the stage as rapt blockheads ? 
Moralists, poets, and divines, have shown 
themselves acquainted with human nature. 
It may be studied with practical use in their 
works. But metaphysicians have made it 
only a sort of mental exercise, a matter to 
be quibbled about ; and they have overlook- 
ed the only use and reason of all study,—its 
application to human affairs, and influence on 
their improvement. 
_ But metaphysicians have not merely failed 
in making their science available in life. 
‘hore grea thousand notorious facts, of 


{partment of nature, we never find mind 
unless in conjunction with matter : ia this lie 
| the human mind is unknown, unless 1p its 
vactings, by means of the body. Now the 
| Phrenologists agree in allthis. They do not 
'pretend to say what mind is. They believe 
lin the immortality of the soul: they glory in 
it: but scripture has not told, they de not a‘- 
tempt to reveal, what is the soul. Theonly 
point of difference, therefore, between them 
;and the vulgar (metaphysicians included) 1s, 
ithat they say the mind acts by means of @ 
part of the body, the brain, which they con- 
sider to be the organ of the mind; and that 
they maintain, that according to the develop- 
ment of brain in any individual, always is his 
manifestation of mind. 
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in this Op:nion, there is obviou: ly nothing! cidence. But soit is ina!l true suppositions. 
leading to materialism. The eye, by means! Ey ery now fact, and every new objection, 
of which we see, 13 an optical instrument as | only serves toconfirmthem. The objections 
truly material as one of Dolloud’s glasses ; arising trom cases of anjury of the brain are, 
but no one supposes hinself a materialist, by | in general, met by the crrecumstance of the 
admitting that we see by means of the eve. | brain's ¢/ pleity ; for it is plain, thatafeach 
Neither do Phrenologists regard theinselyes | faculty bas a double set of organs, one bem- 
as such by holding that we thivk by means! isphere of the brain may be hurt without 
of the brain. The question of materialism, serious detriment to U. > faculty ; in the same 
they leave altogether untouched. ‘There is| way as one eye may be removed and yet the 
nothing inthe science to hinder either Berke- patient continue tosee. The subject is too 
ley or Spinosa from believing in it. extensive to be entered upon here. 
But the consistency of this doctrine with! __ ; nam 
revealed religion must not be rested here. | mates car Lae eee 
It not merely is unopposed to the Bible, but LIVERARY VARI Ty. 
also is the only system of mind which corres- = — — 
ponds with it in all particulars ; so as if true, | CEMETERIES. 
to become one added to the ever-increasing | Tur Jews have some remarkable fancies 
proofs of the authority of inspiration. Man, concerning their dead. "They seem, indeed, 
as studied in the schuols, isan ethereal being, to be as much distinguished from their an- 
beautiful, and approaching to perfection. Ln} cestors by the childish and monstrous su- 
the Bible, he is corrupt and sinful. Phre-j} perstitions with which their literature is fill- 
nology, with its Combativeness, Destructive-| ed, as by their firtn adherence to that law 
ness, and Secretiveness (though these terms | against which they rebclled so often before 
do not imply all the evil which their etymo-} it was abrogated. So well, however, are 
logy indicates) clearly becomes consistent; they now persuaded of the resurrection, 
with the scriptural view, ina manner not} that the name which they give to a burial 
found in the school systems: and the phre- | place is the House of the Living, an expres- 
nological faculty of Veneration (which gives} sion finely uaplying that it is the dead alone 
the disposition fo venerate)is the ouly nicta-| who can be said to live truly. The body, 
physical principle which at once explains} according to their notion, has a certain in- 
the irrational custom universa! among unen-'| destructible part called Luz, which is the 
lightened nations of worshipping stocks and seed from whence it is to be reproduced. 
stones, and shows the use o! revelation to! It ts described as a bone, in shape like an 
direct the implanted principle to ils true | almond, and having its place at the end of 
object. | the vertebra: ; and (ruly this is not more ab- 
We have said nothing of the anatomical | surd than the hypothesis which assigned the 
objections to Phrenology, because, ina ques-| pineal gland for the seat of the soul. This 
tion of metaphysics, which this mainly is, we; bone, according to the Rabbis, can neither 
very particularly undervalue the opinions of be broken by any foree of man, nor consu- 
medical men. 'med by fire, nor dissolved by water ; and 
The leading objections of this nature, they tell us that the fact was proved before 
founded on the various thickness of the skull,!the Emperor Adrian, upon whem they im- 
on the existence of sinuses, and the tritura-) precate their ecual malediction, ‘May his 
tion of tie temporal muscles, as preventiig| bones be broken? tn his presence Rabbi 
the skull externally from showing the shape| Joshua Ben Chauma produced a Luz: it 
of the brain, are susceptible of an obvious| was ground between two-mill-stones, but 
answer; viz. that phrenologists decide on) came out as whole as it had been put in ; 
none but healthy subjects im the prime of) they burnt it with fire, and it was found in- 
life: and thatia these, none of the causes) combustible ; they cast it in water, and it 
mentioned affect the skull much bevond! could not be sottened; lastly, they ham- 
1-8th of an inch, while organs are known tu) mered it upon an anvil, and both the anvil 
vary in different individuals from one to two} and hammer were broken without affecting 
tuches; and with regard to the siatses, ithe Luz. The Rabbinical writers, with 
where they do exist they occupy a very tri- their wonted perversion of Scripture, sup- 
fling space in a horizontal position in the) port this silly notion by a verse from the 
region where Individuality (and perhaps Lo-| Psalms: ‘ He keepeth all his bones, so that 
cality) is placed. But itis nota little cu-| not oneof them is broken.’ A dew is to 
rious that the sinuses are formed only towards! descend upon the earth preparatory to the 
manhood ; that is to say, the brain; by the | resurrection, and quicken into life and 
supposition, falls in slightly in the region of! growth these seeds of the dead. During 
individuality at that very period when the} the pontificate of Urban VIII., a large bu- 
restless curiosity remarkable in infancy and rial ground of the Jews at Rome was bro- 
youth (given by Individuality) begins to| ken up to make room for some new fortifi- 
abate. Here, indeed, is a marvellous coin-| cations, and the Jews were particularly 
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’ anxious to collect all the bones, paying the 
fi labourers a dear price for them. But nota 
ait single specimen of the Luz could they pro- 
ae duce to their enemy LBartolocci when he 
Lh. 3 called for it upon su favourable au opportu- 
a ti nity. 
bares ** Another curious opinion is, that wherev- 
: : er theiy bodics may be buried, it ts only in 
{ their own Promised Land that the resurrec- 
tion can take place, and theretore they who 
s are interred in any other pari of the world, 
must mike their way to Palestine under 
ground, aod this willbe an operation of dread- 
ful toil aod pain, although ciefts and caverns 
will be opencd for them by the Alinighty. 
thas been gravely objected to this notion, 
thrat alihourh the bodies of the just, after 
the resurrection, will, according to the 
opinion of St. Thomas Aquinas, be endued 
: with agility and penetrability, which would 
) : enable them to pass through any distance 
; inthe twinkling of an eye, and through 
any substance without experiencing resist- 
: ance, yet this cannot be predicated of the 
| Jews, whose bodies, they being to rise only 
for condemnation, will be gross and feculent. 
Wicther it arose from this superstition, or 
from that love for the Jand of their fathers 
which in the Jews ts connected with the 
stromest feelings of faith and hope, certain 
it is, that many have directed their remams 
to be sent there. * We were fraughted 
with wool,’ savs an old traveller, * from 
Constantinople to Sidon, in which sacks, as 
most certainly was told to me, were many 
Jews’ benes put into little chests, bui un- 
known to any of the ship. The Jews, our 
merchants, told me of them at my return 
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MRS. JORDAN. 


in 17832. She arrived from Dublin with her 
mother, brother, and sister, and solicited 


nager of the York Theatre. The charm of 
| her speaking voice, the langour and dejec- 
; tion of her person, excited the attention of | 
the manager, and she spoke for hima few 

lines of Calista, the Fair Penitent, which | 
' let him know something of the highly-gifted | 


woman before him. On her first perfor- | 


Mrs. Jordan made her debit in England | 


7 >; ginality of the Jordan; and the charm of 
with great humility, an engagement ata,youth secured her from a _ rival vivacity, 
moderate salary, from Tate Wilkinson, ma- | ‘ 


‘contrast, after dying as Calista, in a few mi- 
nutes she frolicked on again ina frock and 
little mob cap, to sing the song of the 
* Greenwvod Laddie,’ and poured out that 

liquid melody, that through her life, no ear 

could ever resist, which rendered accompa- 
niment useless, and science unprofitable, 
and seemed to furnish a proof, that to some 
beings the bounty of nature dispenses with 
the usual steps to excellence, and instine- 
tively supplies what the most painful study 
can rarely reach and never surpass. 

In the York Company she met the usual 
fate of intrusive merit ; her rivals scanda- 
lized her in their morning gossip, and an- 
noyed her during her evening’s perfor- 
mance. They occupied the wings and the 
stage doors, and by persevering malignity, 
laboured to defeat and destroy her, But 
she was fortunate in a manager whose jus- 

tice would stretch even a little beyond his 
interest, and Wilkinson struggled to secure 

, her fair play: but the heroine was some- 

times indolent and sometimes refractory, 
sometimes capricious, and often imprudent ; 

‘she had arrived at her fourth season, 

strengthened in her powers, and a great fa- 

ivourite of the manager, The permanent 
jand unrivalled distinction of Mrs. Jordan 
was not, at that time, her prime characte- 
ristic—the Romp, indeed, had been cut 
down into a farce expressly for her in Ire- 
land, and Priscilla Tomboy she often acted 

/with great effect, but she yet lingered in 
‘the train of tragedy and in the sickly soci- 
ety of sentimental comedy. The Country 
Girl had not even attracted her attention, 
till she ow the part acted by Mrs. Brown 


i ic cotapany 3; she then studied it 
'), saw all the oppordanities it afforded 
the dispiay ef her lovely wildness, her 


cifv, her rich and abundant 
it her own, beyond all 

it wos from the circumstan- 
ccs just mentioned, that when she had be- 
mi fo take rootin the metropolis, she was 
reuiuacecd of Mis. brown, as having shown 


our, and 


( Luion. 


H Pa P 
her the secret of the character, and the ri- 


val manager thought it worth while to try 
whether the reputed mistress could not 
laugh down the pupil. But there seemed 
no ground to detract from the general ori- 


which was rather ungenerously obtruded, 
in a lady past the season in which alone the 
hoyden can look natural and prove attrac- 
tive. > 

Mrs. Jordan appeared the first night in 
town with no particular éclat, rather as one 
who came to know whether she had sterling 


merit, than as a conqueror pursuing her vic- 


mance of this character, the audience re- | tory in the ficld, and marching to the capital 
ecived her with astonishment and delight, | in triumph. The house was by no means 


ead to exhibit herself with the fullcharm of good—little fashion then entered her boxes, 
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even the pit was bot fall. Bur she was 
received with shouts in her great points, and 
those who attended her debut were unani- 
mous in their reports of the roars of laugh- 
ter which she excited. For several nichts, 
it was easy to get a seat at any part of the 
performance. One critic thought her vul- 
var, another conceived that she might do in 
Filch in the Beggar’s Opera, but denied 
any great comic requisites.—The actress 
pursued her cvurse, and by the end of her 
first season, she had a train of fashionables 
on her nights, such as had before never as- 
sembled their carriages together, but on the 
performances of the tragic wonder Mrs. 
siddons. 


Evtracts of Letters fron Dr. Franktlin to 
eWonsieur Dubourg, the French transla- 
tur of his works. 


London, July 21, 1768. 

I greatly approve the epithet, which you 
crvein your letter of the 8th of June, to 
tue new methed of treating the stnall-pox, 
which you call the tonic or bracing method. 


| ting perspiration, was ill founded, I engaged 


/a young physician, who is making some ex- 
' periments with Sanctorius’s balance, to es- 


timate the different proportions of his per- 


|spiration, when remaining one hour quite 
/naked, and another hour warmly clothed. 
He pursued theexperiment in this alternate 
manner, for eight hours successively, and 
| found his perspiration almost double during 
those hours in which he was naked. 
May 4, 1773. 

The young physician, I mentioned, is dead, 
and all the notes, which he had left of his cu- 
rious experiments, are by some accident 
lost, between our friends Sir John Pringle 
and Doctor Iluck (Saunders): but these 
gentlemen, if the papers cannot be recover- 
ed, it is to be presumed, will repeat the ex- 
periments themselves. 





Music of the Rocks. —There is a rock in 
South America, on the banks of the river 
Oronoco,called Piedra de Carichana Vieja, 
near which Humboldt says, travellers have 
heard from time to time, about sun-rise, sub- 
| terrancous sounds, similar to those of the or- 
‘gan. Humboldt was not himself fortunate 





1 will take occasion from it, to mention 4;enough to hear this mysterious music, but 


practice to which | have accustomed my- 
-elf. You know the cold bath has long 
been in vogue here as a tonic; but the 


shock of the cold water has always appear- | 


ed to me, generally speaking, as too vio- 
lent: and I have found it much more agree- 
able to my constitution, to bathe in another 
clement, I mean, cold air. With this view 
| rise early almost every morning, and sit in 
my chamber, without any clothes whatever, 
half an hour or an hour, according to the 
season, either reading or writing. This 
practice is not in the least painful, but on 
the contrary, agreeable ; and if I return to 
bed afterwards, before I dress myself, as 
sometimes happens, | make a supplement to 
my night’s rest, of one ortwo hours of the 
most pleasing sleep that can be imagined. 
| find no ill consequences whatever result- 


ing from it, and that at least it dees not in- | 


jure my health, if it does not in fact contri- 
ute much to its preservation. 
tlerefore call it fur the future a bracing or 
tonic bath. 

March 10. 1773. 

I will not attempt to explain, why damp 
clothes oceasion colds, rather than wet ones ; 
because I doubt the fact. J} imagine that 
neither the one or the other contributes to 
this effect, and that the causes of colds are 
totally independent of wet and even of cold. 
| propose writing a short paperon thissub- 
ject, the first moment of leisure I have at 
my disposal, In the mean time, I can only 


say, that having some suspicions, that the 
common notion, which attributes to cold the 
property of stopping the pores, and obstruc- | 


I shall 


still he believes in its reality, and ascribes 
, those sounds to the diilerence of temperature 
'in the subterraneous and the external air, 
which at sun-rise is most distant from the 
highest degree of heat on the preceding day. 
The current of air, which issues through the 
crevices of the rock, produces, in his opinion, 
| those sounds, which are heard by applying 
| the ear to the stone in a lying position. May 
'we not suppose (Ifumboldt adds) that the 
}ancient inhabitants of Egypt, during their 
| frequent navigations up and down the Nile, 
‘may have made the same observation about 
}a rock of Thebais, and that this ‘* Music of 
| the Rocks” led to the fraud of the priests 
/with the statue of Memnon? When the 
‘‘rosy-fingered Aurora made her son, the 
elorious Memnon, sound,” it was nothing but 
the voice of a man concealed under the pe- 
destal of the statue. But the observation of 
the natives of Oronoco seems to explain, in 


‘a natural way, what gave birth to the 
Egyptian faith in a stone that issued sounds at 
un-Tise. 


r 
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Different languages, to the number of 
| 3064, are in use in different quarters, states, 
and districts of the earth, as appears froma 
learned work of M. Aldeling, wherein are 
arranged and classed the vocabularies, more 
orless perfect, of 937 Asiatic, 587 Europe- 
an, 276 African, and 1,264 American lan- 
guages and dialects! If all languages ori- 
ginated amongst the constructors of the 
Tower of Babel, as some contend, what a 
mighty confusion must have attended and 
succeeded the conclusion of that work! 








































“TY cid love once,— 


Or punish sublunary error ; 
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a Fae » Md i Phat falsest of false \ 
+7 i OL'T RY. | - ; : f SIMHES 5 
ee Fe Vet every pulse thro! at he tyeuy 
j ne SSS | Of that which has be: .! Love glass, 
bs oe | That throws its own cac io ll 
» & 4 Tv ° } . 
iat) TO MIRZALA. Per erg ' ’ 
: And makes ail beau , g looks 
4 : A Fragment. | its very loveliest, w oer. the in 
Bi eS . ‘ Has tinged the chee love vi ‘ 
ah Have TI not lov’d thee with a love that few, eee geen f slad red ; 
a Ee ‘4 . . . ' is ‘ > oO dt Y ( 1 
Tes E’ea in their most iomantic hours, have felt: | When dearest eve ? 
j ° . en cdeare 7yes 
: Iiave not my vows, to cherish thoughts which | Gecnian the gents ' e page 
aaa j Be< roa Bb OF then 
ae grew pa al OP i 
PU Se se i ; , The twilight wal urms can ' 
Fs Within my bosom of thy form and mind, feel 
Till they became of me a part—nay,whole—|,,, , ‘* : F 
f “ose. | The beating of the twarts u ir 
Filling with joy inefiable the soul, | cans 
} = | . | There is a music ney hieae = ; 
4 And with unheard-of geutleness, been tiue Sj a licht U me ’ \ 
. , ; ; , f sz eyes cil 
Yea, whilst before thy image Thave knelt, l= ae ‘ 
ce hye Leas | Each star has its phe pe, | 
Ip silence, and in twilight, while my heart ail ais ia 4 ; 
’ ' } ‘ ! very SOY i abit 
Seem'd bursting with its fondness—while my J 5 3 OF 10ve 
‘ . Seem echoes of the he J 
thought | E. L 
Center'd in thee—till, like the ruby wine ee 
Which mingling with the wave, its roseate hue | > 
"Transiuses, —thy dear spirit seem'd combin'd | 
With mine, and into my existence wrought, THE MONKI?F > a TALE, 
, With power to change, and equal it with Whee’ . 
| { thine. Vhoe ae urio ‘ ug ad 
ris Well have [ lov’d,—and love, which unte some | Through Iviri’s , 
be te Has more of earth than heaven, was both How Jor €, imcerns ‘ ing 
to me : A tribe of worth tie 
C P = e hereafter came 
For, as the visions of hereafter came 
at, SS OM — of | oe Repentant soon ¢} ' i 
Unto the hermit im his secret cell, © tenee te ints . 
: So have the dreams of angel ecstasy Pa , 
: : - P< lo give therm bu ma . 
: Been portion d to my slumbers; wiiilst the i OER 
. { fa hit as ’ re, 
j pain— | known 
The more than mortal anguish—Ii have Jove, sooth’d at !-nyth, his lin’d, « 
Of earth, and its enthralments, plainly tell, And granted iv»! eo 
’ © + * =e » - “ 
Love ! that thou arta despot in thy reign, But tother halt bad 
Gearing Deaths dart—as sceptre—on thy Disperse in e ie ais 
throne, | firmest chain. 
Aud binding e’en thine own with Slavery’s Searce had the nd re ven the ned, 
* * + * * om That shook the vaulted sk o 
Few, few have felt as Thave! Callto mind } W rs ree ; trode, a 
That first enchanting hour [ gaz‘d on thee :! And stretch ¢ es . ¥ 
‘ aim was the sky —varuffled by the wind; | ‘The hair in curl He 
Ca!m too the surface of the distant sea : | Around their , ; 
i ~) rea 
The »s in thy sweet bower were ionl * , f 
Pine leaves i i thy sweet bower were motlomless,; Pre tail, that w + hune | vy a 
And overhead the linnets rustic song : , ' ; 
ae hod | Now dangl d a 
Pour'd ferth a vesper hymn to the high sun , 4 
Then in his glory, shedding his last smile The head remains us ned LiDy 
O’er the eternal hills. Thou wert alone, Nor alter’d nv ‘ 
. 7 yw ? dri ky ri hie ile ° ® + | 
A azing on hin . and irik ing in th while | Ae still retains it 
houghts of celestial joy in realms above, And all its ok 
such as the spirits of the just may bless. 
[ found thee so intent, thou didst not know Thus half trans lay e same, 
wary . + gisee -rie litat: , +h , } } ° 
the stole upon thy meditation, til! I spoke ;- Jove bade them take their ; ; 
Vet, why was it, thato’er thy cheek a glow, | (Restoring them their ancient claim) é 
Een more ethereal than the western sky | Among the human race. ' 
Put on, came—went—then caine and went! : 
again, | Man with contempt the brute survey d, 
*) : | or w id 2 : » ys 
Like noontide shadows on an emerald mead — | a Nor woul | a name bestow 5 d % 
Chasing each other? Was it not the time-- | But ie ype lik'd the motley breed, 4 
‘Lhe old luxurious time that told of love, | And call’d the thing a beau. I CK 4 
And in thy heart woke up ambitiously | MERRICK. is 
A longing for experience of the bliss —~>— 
Which sister spirits hold in worlds, where. freed | aie FE 
From mortal sufiering, they may think of this THE ANIMALS SICK OF THE PLAGUE. 
With mingled feelings of delight and pain— | ™ eet sm I Fontai i. 
Pain for their friends below—delight for those | [Translated from La Fontaine. ] : 
; above ? . a8 
v . ; . . 4 - Vf 
oh ae et { A dread disease, which spreads dismay, a 
: : i e ‘ % 
{ Design’d by Heaven to purge away 
| 


Lov'd as youth, genius, woman loves, tho’ now 
Vy heart is chill'd, and sear’d, and taught to 


wear 


In short, the plague (since we must tell) 
Equal to gorge the streams of Hell, 
Once struek each animal with terror. 
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.cant bot die—bdut all declin’d 
Nor sought the means of life to find; 
No savoury morsels gave delight, } 
Nor wolf, nor fox, was scen at night 
‘Yo steal abroad in search of prey, 
And billing turtles led away. 
Love shunn’d the scene, no longer true, 
And joy was therefore absent too, 
The Lion held a COuncil grave; and said | 
My friends! by Heaven are thus our ciimes | 
repaid : 
Then let the greatest sinner bend to fate, | 
Aud sacrifice himself to save the state. 
With precedents the page of hist’ry teems, 
To prove it usual in sad extremes.; 
Then let us partial flattery disown, 
Aud our offences candidly make known. 
First, for nyself: a glutton I have been, 
And frequently, when appetite was keen, 
Among the sheep have desolation spread, 
Who would not hurt a hair upon my head; | 
Nay—sometimes I have eat the shepherd too! | 
‘hen let me die, if “tis decreed by you. 
Vet still, methinks. each sinner should accuse 
Himself as I have done; then fairly choose 
rhe greatest culprit for the destin’d fall, 
lox Justice asks the vilest of us all. 





OS 


Sire, said the Fox, thou art too good a king, 
By far too delicate in every thing. 
Suppose your Majesty ou sheep has fed, 
That mean, detested, wretched quadrupedc, 
Was that a crime? Oh no, upon my word, 
Your royal teeth a dignity conferr’d. 


Che petty tyrant merited his fate : 

For he a visionary sway maintains 

(Ver all the animals who walk the plains. 

‘Tuus spoke the fox ; and all the cringing throng 

Coufirn’d the speech with plaudits loud and 
long. 


None dar’d to scrutinize with too much care ; 
j 


The actions of the tiger or the bear ; 
li teed, to hear themselves, one might infer 
‘hat all were spotiess to the very cur. 

At length, the Ass thus open’d his address : 
1 well remember, and with pain confess, 
That passing through a meadow green and gay, 


Which certain monks possessed, I did one day, | 


When Satan whisper’d that the giass was 
young, 

Just crop a patch the bigness of my tongue. 

i had no right to what L then desir'd, 

But hunger, opportunity, and ail conspir’d 

‘o—Perish, wretch! was now the geiral ery, 

The learned wolf prov’d he alone should dr ; 

And loudly urged, amid the varied clatter, 

That this was certainly a hanging matter. 

‘To eat another's grass! By death alone 

The bald-faced miscreant can his crime atone. 


if you have power, those deeds are white, 
Which else would seem as dark as night. 
oe 


WOMAN. 


i've read their histories full oft I vow, 

And always tho’t them vain—I know so now. 

‘There’s Jane, she wears a smile from morn to 
night, 


Because she’s dimples and her teeth are white: | 


' Eliza sports her hundred 
‘ But starves her household in the servants’ hal!: 


' 
And for the shepherd, I presume to state, 


§ atine vali. 


Wiutst Ann in public at deceit will faint, 

Yet hide her face in ringlets and in paint. 
Kitty will feast abroad, to fast at home, 

And go to Bath, and swear she hates to roam; 
Whilst Ellen, quite a blue, with Lady Di, 
Exalts some flashy author to the sky. 

The contab ended, lo! his pages fair 

Lights Ellen’s lamp, or curls my lady’s hair. 
Clarissa swears she never can sing more— 
She took three lemons just two hours before, 
And sent a note to her dear friend Miss Long, 
To say shed bring and try the last new song. ' 


* * ¥ ¥ 


A woman’s love—that holy flame, 
Pure as the mighty sun, 

Phat gladdens as with torch of fame 
The heart it shines upon, 


It faints not in the blast of woe, 
Nor in misfortune’s hour, 

At open hate, a covert biow, 
For pride, for poinp, for power. 


Tt conquers time, it mocketh pain, 
And deathless is its will, 

And when ail earthly hopes are vain 
It feeds on memory still. 


Yes !—as this brittle record stands 
A footing frail we find, 

A sigh shall shake our house of sands, 
And leave no wreck bebiad. 


But woman’s love shall fall the last, 
And like cios’d flowers at night, 

It shall but sleep till that is past, 
Then burst to deathless light. 


—~ 





' 
SONNET FROM THE ITALIAN OF PETRARCH 
‘In qual parte dei cicio, in quale idea,”’ ke. 
Say, in what region of the highest heaven, 
In what untravelled realm of poetry 
Doth the fair model of that fine face lie, 
To fashion which Nature hath meant and 
given 
A sample of her mightiest skill, not even 
Rivailed im loveliness by arght on high! 
What zephyr ever floating through the sky 
(+ «© Hath locks of purer gold in dalliance driven 
Vhether ov nymph’s or goddess’ of the grove ? 
When dwelt such purity in human breast ? 
Till now, how vain all beauty’s search I own! 
| ‘Till now,how could | talk of wounds from Love, 
How by its power afiect to be opprest, 
And kersweet sigh, sweet voice, sweet smile 
uphnown ! 
< 


MAN AND WOMAN. 


To Woman. whose best books are human hearis, i 

Wise Heaven a genius less profound imparts : ; 

His, awful—Arrs is lovely ; Ais should tell 

How thunderbolts, and hers bow roses fe)! ; 

Her rapid mind decides, while his debates, 

She feels a truth that he but calculates; i 

He provident averts approaching ill, 

She snatches present good with ready skills 

That active perseverance his which gains, 

And hers that passive patience which sustains. 
. n . 

Barer’. ‘ 
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4 Fevix Freer ace taken to task and coun- 
y f tu selled by one whose philosophy finds ‘“ good 
By in every thing. 


} : Fenix, 

I Ave seen more of the world and 
tore of the gout than your impatient self— 
fur every year that you cancount,I cancount 
two, and fur every gout, half adozen. You 


are a hot-lieaded, as well as a hot-toed mor- | 


| im with correlative strength :—if tie one 
| gives him a smart rap and increases his ye- 
| locity, the other is sure to send him back 
|with a proportional increase of strength 
which increases his speed. To drop the 
figure (for it is so heavy that I can no lon- 
ger holdit) aman can newer experience ex- 
treme pleasure without contrasting it with 
extreme pain. Can Felix Fireball make 
the application? I fear not, and with that 
fear before my eyes, I will make it myself. 





I repeat the philosophical axiom, plea- 


tal; and if you do not learn to submit to the’ sure and pain are relative—therefore, in 
evils of existence with more patience, I can | proportion to the intensity of any suffering, 
tell you, for your comfort, that you will js (he pleasure which succeeds the depar- 
lead a most uncomfortable life. But I have | ture of that suffering. Who then has mo- 
; some hopes of you yet—take counsel and | ments of such exquisite pleasure as the ar- 
take physic—the counsel from me and the|thritic 2? 1 do not consider pleasure asa 
Leen . 1, ! . .) . . . 
i physic from your doctor, and your temper | thing to be measured by its duration, as 
: and your constitution will improve simulta-| much as by its quality. One man may en- 
‘ neously. 1 have sutfered as much as your- ‘joy as much happiness in a single hour, as 
self—I have felt another finds in his three score and ten 
years—put them ina balance and it will be 
equipoised. The wild and savage ecstasy of 
revenge in its hour of gratification—the 
proul and sel!-approving delight of success- 
: np ful ambition—the spirited glow of courage 
rom oo . - plea: “a rom pain, which is ‘in its flush of triumph—all these, in an ar- 
“4 ¢ we <u y ov / ° ° 
— at " ry Ol a ie Say | dent and passionate breast, if they last but 
gma Ht. And now for the quomodo. | an hour, are equal to the sum total of all 
fay . 7c rs 7 . 
eid is such 7 thing as sg 0 the pleasures of the dull and phlegmatic, 
wor , rulous youngs 2 as ~ 
the wor : my “er wous ge hittle ni through a century. As it is with the moral 
you may know of it, sent. s Te le de cael . 
: ipl > ae ge nog poslees constitution, so it is with the physical. It 
sure, a wintry quality, but it we > very = . 
fal in all y4q he f - a ure Very “were worth one’s while to protract the pain 
useful in allaying the heat of summer, and | > . 
ss pie : = ummer, 204 of a tooth-ache six months, in order to ren- 
aitnougi not a yaiatable as 1ce-crea, pe 
ee i e-ereat) 10 der more exquisitely keen the pleasure 
the dog-davs, it would be far more beneficial. : . 
: i P . which follows the extraction of the tooth. 
Now philosophy has somewhere said, that . . 
pb, But, alas! how few have philosophy enough 
P P 
to reason thus! The first step which fool- 
Pee a tage ish man takes, on such an occasion, carries 
seuce of pai, and patn is the absence of),. ; 
: ; him to the dentist, and before he has had 
pleasure, and that human existence is no- |... ‘ . 
“es a “ _time to be wrought up to any thing like re- 
thing more than an aliernation between the! . eae 
‘ spectable agony, his tooth is whipped out of 
two. Lord Byron says, that man is ai,’ . ; . 
; hh iit his jaw, and, likea fool as he is, he loses the 
** venduluim betwixt a smile and tear,” and a 0 ; 
. : certainty of extreme pleasure from a most 
If presume the are described by this pendu- : 7 ait ital 
1 . | unreasonable dislike of extreme pain ! oh! 
um, may be properly termed, the arc of in- ine 
Kar Pe I have no patience with such stupidity. I 
difference. Life is the compound power ; . ° 
rd aa , 'venerate the philosophical old negro, cf 
which keeps it in motion, tll death breaks | : 
Sige ie" , /whom every one has heard, who was disco- 
the main-Spring of the machinery, and the| : . os 
-. : vered by his master beating and bruising 
vibrations are arrested for ever. Man may|,. er ; . 
himself with his fists, and who in reply to 
hell, steosans und vain balne Ges the question, ‘* What under the sun are you 
all, ploasure ana@ pain be i€ two rd- ° 
guelles which keep him in wnt n, striki | doing that for ?” said, “Oh, massa, me feel 
nell iich keep h otion, strikin : 
. Sah saat ae g - good when me get over it!” That ne- 
R «ro was, in my opinion, the wisest philose- 


er ‘* All that the proud can feel of pain, 
The agony they do not show, 

* The firry heat of gouty toe’ 

Which speaks but in its loneliness**— 





und I have had the sense to extract goo. 










pleasure and pain are relative, and are only 
felt by contrast—ithat pleasure is the ab- 
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be compared, quite as justly, to a tennis- 
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wer that ever lived, except myself; the se- 
ren wise men of Greece, and the three of 
Gotham, collectively, were not his match ! 

To the case in point—if a gouty spasm be 
he superlative of pain, it necessarily fol- 
‘ows that the disenthralment of the toe from 
its fiery tyrant, isthe superlative of plea- 
sure. And such it is. Poets may prate 
about the sunny meadows of their elysium, 
they may sing that the bliss of first love i- 
beyond all other bliss, or they may change 
the strain and tell us that happiness, lke 
love, is ‘no habitant of earth :”—it is all 
ahum; there is ** a bliss beyond all that 
the minstrel hath told,” there is a rapture 
to which the rapture of young love ts in 
comparison, as sour beer to Champagne 
—there is happiness on earth, and it is to 
be found, not in the heart, but in the toes, 
at that moment of unparalleled and bound- 
less delight when the gout departs from 
them— 

How calm, how beautiful comes on 

The stilly hour when gout is gone, 

When muscles rest and spasms cease 

And leave the toe to rest in peace— 
(If Tom Moore has ever had the gout, he 
will thank me for this amendment to his po- 
etry.) Then it is, that the clenched hand 
gradually relaxes itself, the pain-wrinkled 
brow smooths itself in calmness, the lip 
calls softly upon its fugitive smiles to return, 
and the muscles of the whole system, re- 
leased from torture, gently swell in unmin- 
cled delight. 

Let Felix Fireball ponder on these things, 
and henceforth let not his toes trespass 
upon his temper, 

A SEXAGENARIAN. 


Sheridan. We give the following anec- 
dote on the authority of the * Literary 
Casket,” a respectable literary work, lately 
established at Hartford, Conn. 
made no allusion to the circumstance, and 


Moore has 


° ° : } 
we cannot imagine any assignable reason 


fur his passing it over in silence. If the 
details are correct, they form a sad and 
sickening comment on human cupidity, ar- 
med with the powers of the law. Shame 
upon the law which permits a violation of 
the sanctity of death! and tenfold shame 


upon the heartless wretch who took advan- | 


tage of such law, to extort money by out- 
raging the feelings of those who revere the 


It may not 
be very charitable, but it is no more than 
|just, to wish that the same mercy may be 
‘meted to his soul, which he meted to the 
cold corpse of Sheridan. 


|memory of departed genius. 


‘ 


Ir is already known that the remains o 
Sheridan were removed from Saville-Row, 
to the residence of bis kinsman, in Great 
George-street, Westminster. ‘Theré they 
lay im state, to indulge the longing grief of 
afew trends who clung tu tis bleak and 
shattered fortunes. On the forenoon of the 
day fixed for their interment, a gentleman 
dressed in deep mourning entered the house, 
aud requested of the attendant, who watch 
ed in the chamber of death, to allow him a 
last loos of his departed friend. He pro- 
fessed to have known the deceased early in 
life, and to have undertaken a long journey 
in order to seize a parting glance of his pale 
features. The agony and earnestness with 
which the application was urged, lulled the 
suspicions of the serving man, if any had 
arisen in his mind; and after a slight hesi- 
tation, it was assented to. The hd of the 
coffin was removed—the body unshrouded 
—and the death-chilled frame revealed to 
view. The gentleman gazed for some mi- 
nutes upon it; and then fumbling in his 
waistcoat pocket, produced a_ bailifi’s 
* wand,” with which he touched the face, 
and instantly declared, to the horror and 
alarm of the servant, that he had arrested 
the corpse in the king’s name, for a debt of 
500/. Before the requisite explanations 
/had been gone through, the funeral group 
had assembled. The circumstance was in- 
| stantly made known to Mr. Canning, who 
| took Lord Sidmouth aside, and begged luis 
fadvice and assistance. Lest the delay 
jmight mar the progress of the sorrowful 
| train, they generously agreed to discharge 
ithe debt; and two checks, for 250. each 
| were given over to the bailiff, and accepted 
}of by him. Whihout their timely interfe- 
| rence the procession might have been de- 
'tainedsome hours; and even in spite ol 
their prompt sympathy and kindness, the 
multitudes who had congregated in the Pa- 
i lace Yard could not help murmuring when 
i the stated hour was allowed to elapse so long 
| without any apparent reason. 





To Correspondents. ‘ G” requests us to 
insert his communication in our ** valuable 
and entertaining miscellany,” as he calls it 
—but he does not seem to be aware, that by 
complying with his request, we should in- 
fallibly destroy the claim of our miscellany 
to the epithets which he has so politely pre- 


fixed to it. We are much obliged to him 
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4, for the compliment, but not being hungry, | ‘articles we expected, and consequently tie 


} 
] 

ee be we swallow not the bait. 
‘ 


shall always cheerfully give place to sensi- | 





s to our perusal. 


sionally frets at its imposition. 


} 


‘titlei is inappropriate toour paper. In order 
A word to correspondents in gene ral—we | | to prevent any just cause of complaint at 
_this step, we hereby agree that all the mem. 
p9 ble and interesting communications ; and | bers of the P.B.K. who subscribed to our 
bar tA. shall endeavour to be patient, resigned, and | work under the yee that it would 
sweet-tempered, under the inflictions of dull ' contain the articles to 

ay and vapid articles, which may be submitted | ded, shall have full liberty to withdraw their 
An editor’s personal tar is names from our subscription list, if they de- 
no trifle, and it is no marvel that he occa- | sire, free of all charges from the commence- 
iment of Vol. I. No. 1. If this is not fair 


ich we have ally. 


| dealing, we know not what is. 


‘ To Subscribers. With this number our 
first volume terminates. We have deter-_ 
mined to enlarge our paper will 1 the com- 
mencement of the second volume, to the | 
quarto form, making twelve pages weekly. | 
By this improvement, we shall be enabled 
to give a greater quantity of matter, by at 

, least one fourth, in our paper. In addition | 

to this, our numbers will be stitched and | 

covered with an advertising sheet. The | 
steadily increasing prosperity that has at- | 
tended on our efforts, has induced us to | 
make these important improvements in re- | 
gard to the future—we have just grounds | 





for believing that we are now established | 
on a permanent foundation—we have fought 

our way through the malice of enemies and | 
the indifference of friends. We cannot 

tell what the future will bring forth, but we ; 
Jook upon it with confident hope and fear- | 
Jess expectation. If it bring clouds, we} 
shall not shrink; and if it bring sunshine, | 
we shall not boast. | 






i> A title page and index to our first | 
volume shall be furnished in a week ora 


iortnight at farthest. Those of our subseri- 


bers who are deficient in any of the back 

ore } avon thar y . , 
numbers, shall have them supplied by call- 
ing at our office, or sending word. 


Our country subscribers shall have the | 


me ay numbers necessary to complete their files, 

i | by informing us, within a reasonable time. 

’ / ! 

: | | 9° y y ° 
! | Phi Beta Kuppa. We shal! drop this 


part of our title with the present number. 
When we adopted it, we had the promise of 
the co-operation of several members of the 
| P.B.K. Society, and of the erations and po- 
ems appertaining to the institution. Tut 
those who were most interested in this, have 
f not taken the pains to fnrnish us with the} 


acieeeeens reser ee ee 
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Wk heaves my breast that mournful sigh, 
Why throbs my aching heart again, 
Why tcass of sorrow fill my eye, 
Or recollections rack my brain? 


Is it, that Lam doom’d to know 
The care and trouble wealth brings on 
Ah, no! such care I ne'er have felt, 
Such trouble never have I known. 


Is it, that I am doom’‘d to fee! 
The shafts of poverty and want ? 
Kind Heaven will every care bestow, 
Aud every needed blessing grant. 


Oh no, my friend, it is not so, 
I fear not wealth or poverty ; 

But ‘tis the loss of one I mourn, 
More dear than all the world to me. 


Nor can I think my woe to hide, 
Nor will I think my grief to smother ; 
“Tis all too true—alas! she died— 
My Mother, oh ! my sainted Mother ! 
IpA. 


For the New-York Literary Gazette. 
TtOoO— 
IT saw a gem that sparkled bright, 
Upon a mountain top so lone ; 
I quickly climb’d the dangerous height, 
but ere I reach’d it—it was gone ! 





I saw a flower most fresh and fair, 
That sweetest fragrance round it cast, 


The wintry winds it could not bear, 
But wither’d ‘neath the chilling blast. 


I had a friend, so firm, so true, 

With her, each thought I could divide : 
Dear to my heart she was as you, 

I loy'd her—but, alas ! she dicd. 


IDA. 
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Tne following sketch of the Bald Eagle 
may, perchance, be nothing new to some 
of our readers, but when we light upon a 
rood thing, we not deterred from 
publishing it by the desire of having it said 
of all our articles, long and short, * see, 
this isnew !” Thissketch is from W ilson’s 
Ornithology—Quere, is the Bald Eagle, 
with the attributes of character here as- 
cribed to him, a fit or unfit emblem of 
our country ? Isthe American disposition 


A REPOSITORY. 





fierce, contemplative, daring, and tyranni- 
eal? Was ornithology as well known to 
those who adopted this emblem, as it is to 
their descendants ? 


THE BALD EAGLE. 


This distinguished bird, as he is the most 
beautiful of his tribe in this part of the 
world, and the adopted em//em of our coun- 
try, is entitled to particular notice. He has 
been long known to naturalists, being com- 
mon to both continents, and occasionally 
met with from a very high northern latitude, 
to the borders of the torrid zone, but chiefly 
in the vicinity of the sea, and along the 
shores and cliffs of our lakes and large ri- 
vers. Formed by nature for braving the 
severest cold; feeding equally on the pro- 
duce of the sea, and of the land; posses- 
sing powers of flight capable of outstrip- 
ping even the tempests themselves; unaw- 
ed by any thing but man; and from the 
ethereal heights to which he soars, looking 
abroad at one glance, on an immeasureable 
expanse of forests, fields, lakes, and ocean 
deep below him; he appears indiilerent to 
the little localities of change of seasons ; as 
ina few minutes he can pass from summer 





towinter, from the lower to the higher re- 
vions of the atmosphere, the abode of eter- 
nal cold; and theuce ¢escend at will to the 
torrid or the arctic regions ofthe earth. Ile 
is therefore found atail seasons in the coun- | 
tries which he inhabits; but prefers such! 
places as have been mentioned above, froin 
the great partiality he has for fis). 

In procuring these he displays, in a very 
singular manner, the genius and energy of 
his character, which is fierce, contempla- , 
uve, daring, and tyrannical; attributes not | 
exerted but on particular occasions; but 
when put dorth, overpowering all opposi- | 
tion. Elevated upon a high dead limb of | 
some gigantic tree, that commands a wide | 
view of the neighbouring shore and ocean, | 
he seems calmly to contemplate the motions , 
of the various feathered tribes that pursue | 


4io 


gulls slowly winnowing the air; the busy 
Tring coursing along the sands ; trains of 
ducks streaming over the surface ;: silent 
and watchiul cranes, intent and wading ; 
clamorous crows and all the winged mul- 
titudes that subsist by the bounty of the 
vast liquid magazine of nature. High over 
all these hovers one, whose action instantly 
arrests all his attention. By bis wide cur- 
vature of wing, and sudden suspension in 
air, he knows him to be the Fish-Hawk, 
settling over some devoted victim of the 
deep. His eye kindles at the sight, and ba- 
lancing himself with half opened wings, on 
the branch, he watches the result. Down, 
rapid as an arrow from Heaven, descends 
the distant object of his attention, the rear 
of its wings reaching the ear as it disap- 
peors in ihe vecp, making the surges foam 
around. At this moment the looks of the 
eagle are allardour; and levelling his neck 
for flight he sees the fish-hawk emerge, 
struggling with lis prey, and mounting into 
the air with screams of exultation.” These 
are the signals for our hero, who, launching 
into the air, instantly gives chase, soon gains 
on the fish-hawk, each exerts his utmost te 
mount above the other, displaying in these 
rencounters the most elegant and sublime 
aerial evolutions. The unencumbered ea- 
gle rapidly advances. and is just on the 
point of reaching his opponent, when with 
a sudden scream, probably of despair and 
honest execration. the latter drops his fish ; 
the eagle poising himself for a moment, as 
if to (ake a more certain aim, descends like 
a whirlwind, snaiches it in his grasp ere it 
reaches the water, and bears his ill-gotten 
booty silently away to the woods. 


COUNT PLATOTY. 

Piat6f was always a Kosak ;—the same 
when a private, as when a chieftain, whe- 
ther in the midst of his darling soldiers is 
the camp, or in palaces ith the continental! 
sovereigns ; whether as the champion of his 
country residing upon the Don, or receiving 
the attentions and the praises of the crown- 
ed heads in the capitals of Europe. He 
was a half-civilized, but brave and success- 
ful soldier of fortune, who, by his own en 
ergy, enterprise, merit, perseverance, and 
unconquerable valour, raised himself from 
the lowest rank to the highest station in his 
country. 

In 1790 he was a partictpator of the dan- 
cers and of the honours of the dreadful con- 
flict which took place at the attack and cap- 
ture of the fortress of Ismail upon the Da- 
nube, hithertoo deemed impregnable. The 
well-known, singular, and laconic Suvarof, 
received the order to take this castle within 


(heir busy avocations below : the snow white! three days. He called a kind of council o: 

















my ad having desired that every one pre- 
ae ould give bis unbiassed opinion, trust- 
1 God and his conscience, he left the 
’ ‘-_ ly. A sheet of paper was brought, 
Ty er that each member of the meeting 
a 4 vrite down his opinion as to their fu- 
pe | erations. The brave hero of this 
, being the youngest brigadier-g ene- 
i st i present, it was his duty to write first. 
tated not, but noted down, ‘ to storm 


Y and he was followed in ‘his 

: by all the commanders present. 
into the tent, and remarking a ge- 
asent among the officers, Suvarof, 
y, kissed them all, and vociferated : 
y to worship God, another day for 

m, and the third day, a glortous 

ictory ~The siccessful, but aw- 

of tifeenceinary conilict 

own. The Turks are said to have lost 
on, and the Russians a prodigious 


— tte 


’ 


se) could not conceal his wish to ex- 


:peoe Beonaparte nearly, and at a review 
tt ops, where all the crowned heads 
«| were present, one of the French 

t amarked the eager attention with 


wt itof rivetted his eyes upon Napo- 
t the veteran, with presence of 

ugh in words which ill-disguised 

ouats, replied, ‘1 am not looking at 
peror; in him there is nothing ex- 
ry; he is as other peuple; tam 

this horse, and { wish to know its 


i.mperor Napoleon having heard of 

i”. great dexterity In shooting with 
ow used by the Tartars and the Bash- 
ified his wish to witness the feats 
aman to the Emperor Alexander, 


who las interprejer on the occasion. 
Piyor ‘te is said to have been astonished, 
ni decorated with his portrait and | 
reais stones, as a remembrance of him. | 


will of his soverecigu, Alexander, | 

ui .y be considered as equivalent toa} 
in N and ta luc u ine Alai seead 

ethe prottered present. That he 
ital, however, remain in debt to the 


hamper of the French, he immediately | 





presenicd the bow which he had used to his! rae 


; a4 4 majesty. Platof had seares ly returned to} 
i his quarters. when he took out the stones! 
4 from the snuid-box, and by the first opportn- ; 
}) nity he sent them to his daughters ; but he 
allowed the portrait to remain until the tri- | 
umphal entry of the Russian troops into Pa- | 
ris, when he received the intelligence of | 
Buonaparte’s resignation of the throne. ! 


from the box, and ordered it to be replaced | 


nsed as a kind of trephy til! the day of his 
ceath 





by an antique. This transformed box hej‘ 
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In 1812 the count received ;« :, 

return to the Don. At the last «; 

| Névo-Tcherkask, he was me !)) 

brave Kosaks; with General Grou. 
their head, and with the usua: » 
| (not hourah, as usually written ray 
}and with them he theg conti: 
igress. But at pain fi , 
he ordered a halt to be mac: «+ | » 
kargan, or turnulus. Having «oc ndecd 
he turned to the crosses glittering (oo. 
churches, and having made tl 
the earth, in tears pronounced (10 f)) swine 
energetic words—‘ Glory to ¢)1)' 
highest; I have served the Tsar 
velled enough: [I am now in my pati 
land: perhaps the Alrighty wil! perm « 
| to die quietly here, and my bon rhe 
, fe Oi .t% ) uulive sat? He wen took up 
fa piece of earth and kissed it. At that mo- 
‘ment, as if expressly for the occasion, a 
heavy shower fell, and continued for the 
space of five minutes, durigg which the 
count stood without moving, with his head 
uncovered, and said that this circumstance 
was avery goodomen. After the ceasing 
of the storm, he bowed on all sides, and 
then went on his way. : 

Towards the close of the year 1817, Pla- 

tof’s strength greatly failed ; but he did not 
wish it tobe believed that his end was ep- 
proaching. Ile gave no respite to his mind, 
and contmued his improvements civil and 
military. He had not patience te await the 
arrival of the Emperor, and took the reso- 
lution, in the month of November, 1817, of 
going to Moscow, where his Imperial Ma- 
jesty then held hiscourt. He sent an adju- 
tant to that capital to dsk permission for this 
visit ; and having received it, he made pre- 
parations for setting off with th: first snow 
roads, so as tobe there on the 12th of De- 





« 





..ve begged Platof to receive a gold | cember, to share the festival of thé Empe- 


for’s birth-day. On account of some family 
arrangements, he set out for atiother estate 
near Taganrég. Tere he caught cold, and 
his weakness augmented. Soon afterwards 
1 s'roke of apopiexy followed, and on t's 


dof January, 1818, iuis distinguished hero 


expired; or, in the words of* his biogra- 
plier, ‘he concealed himself in eternity !” 


_- 
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